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ABSTRJCT » * . 

A program stressing teacher involvement and classroom 
implementatiorr of educationqj research findings is described* The 
prograio was designed %o tam^Hiarize teacher's^yith current fi^ndingsr 
have them apply the findings in their classrooms, analyze their own, 
teaching behavior, ^and gr;ltically evaluate the findings in terms of 
their applicability to the classroom. .Elementary teachers from th€ 
Kur^eesboro ^riTenness^ee) elementary schools participated* Seminars 
were condtic€ed on research findings in the areas of planning and ' 
organization of c3.assroom activities, student time on task, classroom 
management, an4 affective teaching skills*' Polloving the seminars,, 
teAcher^* implemented the research findings in their classrooms* They 
were helped' in a coXlegial way by researchers and also 'shared and 
discussed thei^ experiences- with other teachers* This report includes 
lists of specific activities and suqgestfons developed by the 
teachers for i;BpXementing. research findings in the areas discussed in 
the sfeminars* The proqrair\created a partnership between the 
researcher and the teacher that- was practical, professionally 
healt^iy, and realistic* (Jfi) . - * - 
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Institute FQR Research ON. Teachfng' , ' 

. ' ' ■ ■■ -"^ 

Teachers' thoughts and decisions are the focus of studies .currentfy^ 

under -way at Michigan State University's Institute for Research an T^ach- - 

ing (IRT), The IRT was founded in April 1976 with a $3,6 nKtllion grant from r- 

the national Institute *of Edi^cat^ion; 'That grant ha% sln^te freen renewed, * 

.fflctendlng IRT's work through September ' Funding Is^ also received -from 

other agencies and' foundations* , 7*he Institute has major projects investigating 

teacher decision-malcing, including studies' of reading diagnosis "'and reraediation 

■ ■ ■ * 

classroom managemeftt^stra'tegles, instruction l^i the areas <of language arts/ 

V *. ' . ' * ' ' ^ ■ ■ ; ' ■ 

reading, * and mathematics, teachers-education, teacher' planning, lects or 

external presdut\e& oh teachers' decisions, soclo-cultural factors* and 

teachers* perceptions of student affect, Re^archars from many different 

discipiJLn^s cooperate in IRT research* In addition,* public school* t^ach^rs . * 

' . * ■ ■ . 

I . ■ o , . . 

work at IRT as half-time collabt>rators In research, helping to desi^^n add 

^ ■ ^ ■ > y . ' - <^ ■ ^ /■ 

plan' studies, collect data, and analyze restflte' The Institute |)ubllsh^f}^ 
research reports, conference .proceedings', occa^ional^papers, and a free 
quarterly .newsletter for practitioners, " for mSte information or to be placed ' 
on the^IRT mailing list please write to"! ^ The IRT Editor, 2p2 Erickson^ MSU, , 
East Lansing, Michigan 48824. , ' ^ , * , ■ , 

Co-Dltectors: Judith Lahler an^ Lee £. Shulinan ' ■ . 



Associate Directors; 'LavnTence Lezotte "Snd AndreV C,' Potter 

Editorial Staff : ■, * ■ 

Lawrence W. Lezotte, coordinator o£ Communicatio)Ad/Dids^ination 
Janet Flegg^ IRT edlVor 

Pat Nlschan', assistant editor * - ' * ' 



Abstract 



^ * ■ - 

This paper describes the Cpnsumer-Validatlon procesfe which was 
developed by the auth6rd in co-^operatlon with the ttirffeesboro City Schdol 
System^ Kurf reesboro, Deimessee* The Ccn^sumer -^Validation model provides * 

; . ^ ■ ■ ' ' 

a process for the dissemination of research\f ladings »to classrc^om teac^hers . ■ 
* and aflso prcrvides a^ framework for the testing and ImplementalTlon of research 
finding^ 'in teachers' classrooms* This model is based on the i^ea that 
teachers af^ the ultimate consumers of research on teaching and as sach are ^ 
best equipped to "test" research findings iy tertfl^ of classroom applicability j 
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Helping teachers use research nfiDiNGS: the 

cblfstSJtlER-VALIDATION PROCESS 



■ ■ ■ . 1 

, ' Itobert E, Eaker, and James 0, Huffman 

Although* teachers W^nt to Improve , their teaching and they parcelve - 

research on teaching to^be a viable way to help them do that, the cfls*- 

1 seDjjnatlon of, resea'rckJElixdlngs has traditionally been the weakest aspect 

■ • * ■ 

of practically every major research effort aimed at imjirovlng instruction.' 

m < ' I 

4 ^ , ■ ■ * ■ - 

^ ^ Mo^t dissemination models rely on the expository mode (verbal and print) 

to distribute Information to- teachers. The Inherent problems with this 
i . ■ ■ ^ . ■ ■ 

<^ ^ * , ' . . 

♦/ajjprjoach are obvloug* \ , " , ' 

/ ) . ' . ^ ^ ■ . ^ . 

First, people learn through exp^rlenc^ and the*full^use of their 

Senses. - Yet, teachers ar& of t^ expected to change very personal and 

' i ■'*'',. • ' ' ' 

complex teaching behaviors through just reading research findings or 

\ - ' - 

heading descriptions of the worR. that has been done by researchers^ 

This "one-sensei," Indirect exposure to research just Isn't powerful 

^ enough to^Tiave much Impact. ■ ^ - ^ 

Second, research Is almost* Always reported to have,1>een done by^ 

college p^rbfessors* While college professors may be the people best 

^* suited 't6..do "flcfillrational researcfi, teachers pfte^ perceive them as lacking 

credlbfj^i'^y In terms of having ^ realistic understanding of the world . 

of the *<!rlassrootb*- ^ 

Thei^^ yet another probl^ associated' with tradltiqfnal dissemination 

apprQacnjes^ ' Many of the repotted research findings are perceived by 



^ ■ ■ ■ ^ ■ 

^ , 



^^"-Roiert^^ker and J^ames Huffman are associate professors at Mld^^ 
Tennerfaae- State*Urilverslty^ Murfreesboro, Tennessee* ' ' i 



ceacher^ as b^lng vague .and often concradlccory* Teachers sometimes 
find lif difficult to think of specific things they^c^n <Jo In , 
their classrooms In order to benefit from reported research. For 
exataple» 'the research that relates to time on task has Important 
Implications for classroom teachers. While teachers accept th> notion 
that Increasing time on task pays off lo terms of Increased stiudeht 
act4"evement, they have difficulty In conceptualizing specif Ic ^Vays to 
In^ease time on task'. Suggestions about how to implement research 
findings In the classroom Is a factor often kissing In dissjsmlpatlon 
efforts. ■ . * " - " 

Realizing , these limitations and difficulties, we developed -a p3,an 
to disseminate research flndltlgs with .the Murfreesboro City. School 
System, Murf reesboto, Tennessee, for implementation In the 1979-80 
school year*' Opr Idea was to develop a dissemination model that would^ 
acttiaXly affect*the classroom behaviors of teacher^* ► The purpos,^ of 
, this paper Is to describe .the Murfreesboro Program^ and j^rovldd examples 
of sp^eclflc Ideas and activities that teachers^ used In Implementing , 
research findings In their classrooms* 

- ' Background 

■ . ' . ' . ■ ' ^ 

The program described In this papejr was not the flrat work done' 

with Murfreesboro teachers In ^he area of disseminating rase^^rch 

findings on teaching* Two prevlot^i; In-servlce prograijs h^df teen c6ti^ "-C 

ducted In which research findings were described, followed "by question*- ^ 

and answer sessions* These ll^ltlal sessions weife Impoxtaht^ 'Th^^ ^ 

created awareneas about research on teaching, and, ,speclflcalX^t> ' ^ 

the work^f the Jnatltut^ for Research on Teaching at Mld^lgan^Stfate 



University. Secondly, these in-service ptograms helped to develop a 
climate that the. teachejrs -percelved^as non-threatening*^ 

Although these initial sessions did serire some worthwhile pur- 
p6ses, they did not result In teachers trying, to any great ^xtjent, to 
implement any of the research* findings in their classrooms* *A number 
of teachers expressed Interest in continued study, and a program 

* * V 

was proposed that would stress teacher Involvement and classroom imple- 

mentation-of research findings- This programi/as available to any 

^ ■ " 2 ■ ' 

teach^r^who chose to participate* 



1 Goals of the Program 

In conceptualizing' and developing the program, the following goals 

emerged: ^ ^ ' ' j 

* 

1- MaJte teachers familiar with current research* findings in 
*^ , * * 

the area' of teacher behavior* One of our primary goals 
was simply to provide teachers with a knowledge base about 
^research on teaching. Hie idea was to use not only the 
^ research finding^ being generated by the Institute for 

Research on Teaching, but the findings of other such" 
researchers as Good, Rosenshine, Soar-, and Kouftin* 
2* Improve individual teaching skills by having teachers 
apply the research fln<iings in their classrooms. The 
ultimate go^l of th^ program was the improvement'' of class- , 
room teaching* The program was designed to at tempt to 

v/ - / ' ' . '■ 

br44S^ S^P between research and practice* 
3, Have teachers become more analytical about their own , 
teaching behay/lor. "We hoped that the* prograin would have 



^Many' teachers earned graduate credit or in-service points through 
participation in this program* 



■ i - ■ * 

, the carry-over effect of stimulating teachers to reflect 

' ' if ' 

on their. teaching. We felt that the^process of self- 

analysis or reflective Jthlnklng would, continue to pay^ 

.dividends even after the program was over. 

.4*. Have teachers critically evaluate research findings-in term? 

of t^eir applicability to the classroom. An Important goal 

of the program was to develop the Idea that teachers, as ^^n*- 

sumers of educational research, need to test research 

findings in their clasarooms*, just as various consumer groups^^ 

test prc^ducts. This process conceivably woi^ld valldate- 

research findings. Teachers might more readily try to 

incorporate fln^^^ In their classrooms that other 

teachers had found helpful,- Additionally, this valida-i 

tlon process would generate new .questions for researchers 

to investigate* t 

Some Baffle Assumptions ' * , ^ 

In .order to^^chlev,e the program goals we developed a plan that was 
based' on the follaviiig assumpt±(5ns» V 

First, we assumed th^t the qtiaHty of Interpersonal relations ' 
would be 4 key factor in achlevl^ the program goals, ' We wbre aware 
that "the word "research** inherently scares many teachers, and we were 
concerned that beoause the program was to focus on^teachers' classroom ^ 
behavior, many teachers might become nervous or anxious. If the plan 
were to encourage experimentation, creativity, and imagination it 
would need ^ be as non-thr eaten in g as possible* 

Secondly, teachers would need to feel secure in their knowledge* 
and und^rst.anding gf^ particular research findings,' We assumed that 



unless .tjeachers developed a clear understanding of particular research, 
findings, the c^iance 'tof them changing their teaching behaviors would 

' ■■- • ' ' ' 

be remote* * ' * 

Our thlrdiassumptlon was that the plan would have to focus on # 
classroom teaching behavior* ^In other words. If teachers were to 
Improve their teachings the plan would need to shift emphasis from the 
university classroom where teachers are told about research to the ^ 

* * • ' s 

% ' * * * 

teachers* classrooms where they could use, apply, and t^st research* , 

Finally, we felt that a record or data base should be generated 
as tea(;hers worked with the reseajrch findings, i If teachers were to 
reflect on the effects of their teaching, and If th^ were to' share - ^ 
Inf ortiiat;lon with others, then some sort of format needed to be 
developed In which teachers' Ideas, activities. Insights, criticisms, 
attitudes, and feelings coul^ be record^* ^ * , ^ 

Design of the Kurfreesboro Program ; ' ' 

In order to achieve this variety of goals, the* plan that eventually 
emerged contained four different types of activities. 

Seminars ^ ' 

It was decided that research flnd|f,ngs needed to be presented to 

the teacliers witjb opportunity for discussion*^ so ve set up a series 

\ * - , 

of seminars* TJhe crucial aspect of these seminars was enabling teachers 
to gain a clear understanding of selected research findings'* In 
order to make the process as understandable as possible we decided 
that the program would focus on only four research areas, and that 
these areas would be dealt with one at a time. The research areas 

1 ^ f 

were; * . * * 

1. Planning and, organization o£ classroom activities* 



2. Studept'practlce ^5tnd time on task. > 

3. Discipline and cl^ssroom'manag^ment* * ^. 

4. Af-fectlve teaching ^ktils; ' ^ * 

* , * 

r - * * ' 

Research findings In each of these areas were synthesized and 
m^de as clear and concise as possible. This process of g^£herlifg, t 

synthesizing', , and translating research * findings so tha^ they could be 

* - ■* * , ' 

^ *more easily understood b^. teachers became. the cirnerstoije of^'.tjie , 

Murfreesbofo program* , . ■ t ^ ^ ' * - 

At^each santlnar, research findings Vere presented and discussed,. 

When the, teachers indicated they felt that they understood the research 
> 

^findings; they were given a forto" to fill out. This form feecamfe the 
"record-keeping aspect of the program. ^ ^ ' /* * ' 

The Research Record Form % p . \^ 

These forms contained three parts* "They were simple and open- 
, ended. ■ " * ■ / ^ ^ ^ 

Part one described the research findings In a particular are^ of' 
focus~for example, planning and organization of classroom activities* 

Part two of ttr^ form consisted of«^a blank^;|rage with the heading, 
"Description of Classroom Behaviors Engaged in While Attempting to 
Implement the Above Research Flt(dlngs*" In this section, teachers 
were asked -to list and' briefly describe the things they did. in their 
^ (ilassrooms ad they atteoipted to implement ^research findings. 

Part three of the form was ^another blank page yith the heading,: 
"Analyze What You Thlpk anil Feel^Abouit What Happened When You- Tf led 
Each of the Behaviors Listed in Bart Two."^The primary purj[o9e of 

th^s aectlon of the form was to have teachers reflect on the results 

* . * ^ * 

of' their classroom behavior.. This section encouraged teachers to 

I ■ • r 
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becoiii€^*iD,ore analyf Its^J, abput jAieir teaching". Also, this i^art of the ' 
fonn*was designed to Ivave teachers critically evaluate the research 
finding^ thaty they dealt with, and'to later enable tl5em*t;o sharie trhjBlr 



findings aqd fieellhgs with each'othet* 



Classroom Vlsl 



f 



% kttft, eacVsei^riar, treachery attempted, for a two-to-thre^ w^ek 
perld(t/ to implement the research, findings that had been presented-* 
*It was recognized that there would be a i^ide range of teacher needs 





during these Impl^entafclon periods* Some teabber? yould simply n 

reassurance, while others might need.spmeone to actually demonstrate 

' . / 

or mafee spet^iflc suggestions as to' (hlngs they might try^ We felt 

. / ' ' ^ . . ■ ^ \ 

*that the saccess o£ the program hinged to a great' extent on class-room 

Visitations^ J I * . ^ ^ : ' \ ' * r 

The classroom visitations were not so muqh .observational in nature, 

but r^thei^ were designed to. be colleglal and helpful, Ofteti a greatf 

deal of ^tlme was spent with ati individual teacher in ^ particular 

school* On^other ocDa3lons,'' meetings f^^ere held with^r^groups of teachers 

in a particular school^' There was no set; format "or procedure for the 

• ■ ' . • . ' ^* ■ 

classroom visitations* 
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The Sharing Sessions , * * ' 

After teachers spen\: ^twcr to three weeks developing ideas and - 

^ activities in their classrooms, they met tage*ther ^^/^ seminar to 

discuss and shar^ what. Happened' during the clas^e^^n^^plementatior) 

phas^ of ,th$ program. These sessions served a eouple of purposes 

^nd proved *to be very,benefici^^» * ^ , ^' ^ 

*The first and most obvious 'purpose of these' sessions was a 

* 

■ sharing of activities or' Idaas' that teachers .came up with whlle*;4ttemp'- 



ting to implement findings from a particular area of research'. For 

example, aft^r the teachers had worlced on Increasing time on task, 

they 1>rought Ideas like, the following to the sharing semlnaf : 

* It Children keep a marker In thelJi^^^reading books so 
tlfey cati tutn qu^kly to -a new story' or return 
to the place where *they were previously reading. 

, 2*' Consumable jworkbook pages are removed 'dally for ^ 
cl\ecking'. That' way, children-vbeglu on tfie first 
' ^ page of their wcirkbook. : - , - < 



31; ' A'chlld having difficulty .staying on task is sur- 
rounded by c}iildlftn Who have good^tfprk habits* 

4* Tutors, student teachers, and volunteers engage 
t individual ' children 'in sf^ending jnore time 'cm *task. 



- Because the teachers shared their ideas and activities with ^ach 

\ ' * . . ^ * ; 

Other, tt^e quantity ^of 'ideas t\iat each teacher, learned was increased* 

For example,^ the teachers came^^ wlth^ approximately 34 ^epairate ways 

of improving organization and planning for instructlpp* ► ' 

■* * ' ^ " ^ - %^ ' ' " 

Of course, not all the things teachers tried ^worked,- Some ide^s - ^ 

Aad very i)osttive effects, while the effects, of .others were marginal, . 

others, x^lle they may have been §ood ideas, Just did not seem 
to work well, in'^'the classroom* This type o^ teacher analysis and eval- 
uatir^^n w^s the second important aspect of these sharing session^'. 
Teachers beamed, to evaluate research findings and at the same* time 
they bfecame more analytical about- their own teaching* 

"A major goal of these sessions Vas to have^ teachers fnt^ract with 
each other about teaching, One^eacher pointed' out that teaching, is 
rarely the focus of meetings teachers are asked^ to^kttend * 

One last point should 1>£ made about these shantng sessions* Teachers 
perceived the ideas of other teachers tp l>e more^ credible than those 
of university profeasors* In other words, rather** than relying on profes- 
sors .trying to sell ideas to teachers, these discussion sessiojis capl- 

* ' - ' . ■ 

. tallzed on "teachers sharing experiences Wltji each other. ^ ■ , " . " 



' Activities Developed by lleachera for -Implementing " * - 

. ' ' Research glndlngs on> Teaching 
^ <- ~ ' . * 

Much reported research often doea not; provide teachers with specific 

Idea^-for Impl^entatlon. Aa was explained 'prevlousiy, teachers were - 
dsked td ^record activities tjiat they developed and. tried. In their class- 
rooms under^the four research areas* We list here ^sofce Ideas ^nd. ac- 
tlvltlea that teachers developed In the Marfreest^oro program* Sojae 
are quite simple and 'obvious, ^hlle.others are more creative and com- . 

plex. .Since thfe Murfree§boro System conslats of grades K^6, the 

* *' ' ^ ■■* 

activities Were' developed by ' elementary teaohers for, elementary . ^ 

■ ■ ■ * ' 

classrooms** Also».*±t Is Important to remember that these lists 

iffepxjeaent the work of a group of tesfchers who Attempted, to Improve 

tl^elr ^teaching, by using the findings of reaearch on teaching ^tttdies* 

* \ * * ... ^ ' * . ■ ^ - .* i ' 

Some Sp661,fic Activities Related to^.QrRanlzatlon and Planhj^ng 



: t ■ - ) - ;« 

1- .The teather frequently chec1cs'aT\d dl^dusaes/wrltten work . ^ 

with Individual pupils/ The'work'ls stapled^*tQgether 'and ■ 

sent home to parents p^rlo4ically,^ ' ■ 

2* To" control traffic when restrooms &re located out^slde the^ 
classroom, an appropriate* number of passcards labeled ^ 
^ ^ "Boys" and/'Glrla" are provided. Each pupil takes^a 
card^when leaving the claSsrdom* ,Other children may 
■leave' only x^hen a card Is available, * 

» — . ■ . ^ , " ^ ■ 

3- ^lldren's papers are checked during- rest time, having 
one child dist:us^ his/her, work with, the teacher at a time* 

Children lAfie up- "alphabetically*^ , " 

?* When groups of children change clasaro&ms^l^^ard labeled 
with the teacher and subject Is held up to'lfg^catef where 
' lines, ahoul<^ be fomed* ^ ' - ^ ^ 



The activities andj^deas listed in this aect;donvWere developed by 
teachers of the ^^rf rjeesbjoro. City School System. !Chey iJfere edited and 
aynthesl?fed by Margaret Salisbury, a supervisor in tha^Murireesboro 
School System, and Frank Turner, principal of Hobgood Elemenjtary School- 



* \ 
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*y 6* Seating Is arranged so that each^c^^ld ian ^ee the board,' 
^ chart, or whatever Is the focu* fqr Instruction* 

7* . The teacher positions her/hinjself so th^t all pupils can 
' ' see* and be seen** * li" .... 

8* Prior to* the, pupils golfig to actlvfj^es outside the/oj^ss-^ 
* room, materials are^dlstrlbuted in readiness fo^r^^i^e att^vity^ 
>* ^ to b'fe conducted upon their tjetum/^ \ 

* 9* Brief breaks are scheduled^Detween lengthy periods of 
* Instruction*' , - - * 

10* Pupils are Immediately rewarded for^ entering th^roo 
^ a quiet and orderly manner, , " ' 

11* Pupils/ work and contracts ar^ kept by^ pupils in pocket 
folders. ^ 

,.12* A time prodded f or^sharpenitig pea<;lls* A loan arran^€ 
ment provides pencils at other times to avoid sharpening 
^ "When It wiuld be dlsruptlve.v* ' ' ' * 

13- A buddy system .Is employed to Improve conduct golng^ 
from r^strpqms. 

14* ' ,The* ins^^c^lonal area of^ the m^dia center is arranged ^to 

avoid ^he aitect' flow of traffic* . * , v , - 

. <^ * 15- Aud^p-vlsual materials are set up before a groyp^f pupils 

16?^Materlals to be used In the lesson are arranged sequentially. 

17* Hdmes of students are learned through the use of nanm tags^ 
, oral data, pup^ surveys; questionnaires, apd autoblo- 
' " graphles, , ^ i^^^^^ 

^ 18/ Class officers asetume responslblllty\foT many .routine 

activities* * * , 
* ' ' ' . ■ ^ ' " , 

^ ' i9* tfffe aWlock*' with movable-^ hands to siiow a child* the timfe 
' , .at which s/he Is expected 'to cpmpletl^ a task* 

20* Suggest to children* that they imitate an animal to get 

desirable behavior* Exampl-e: "Walk In the hall as q uietly 
as a mouse* ^ . ^ 

' " ' * I 

- * X 21* "Pupils* names are called softly to ijnprove listening* 

l^cx 22* Children returning from the restroom tap/another chll,d to 

Indicate It Is his/her turn* 

^ • *. 



'23; To Insure that, each c*h±ld hds, oppartunlty to participate, 
* ' name card^ are used The teacher removes a name card as ■ 
, each child is-calied on* 

*3 - ■*,.■"* ''■ \ ' , 

24\^ Td avoid the confusion, of staggered dismissal, aj^ children 
■ \ prepare for dlsntlssal prior, to a final, quiet activity, 
"during which children lea^ve quietly ajt the -eorrect tifiie'/ 

'25*' *When possible, destca aroused, even ft)r' small-group Instruc- 
\ tlon, to avoid confiision' and disruption when using materials 
\ . such as workbqok^* 

26* ^Class is b^gun with an activity that requires participation 
^ <yf all children* Example: ^cho-'*-clapplng* ^ 

27* „ Abbreviated signs printed on cards '^re ^sed to signal ■ 

a-^spfecific behavior* Example; SSS signals "^tand, stretch,, 
sit*'^ CU signals "clean up"; D'signals^permission to "go 
for drink*" ' > 

■ * , * ^ 

•23*' To*"inana5e milk motley, each child is given '#n envelope with ^ 
^* ' his/m?E name on "it. Money Is depos'lted iff the envelope 
and leTft on the teacher*s desk until needed, ^ 

\ ' " ' ' ■ *. , 

29* Helpers are selected, for one week rather than "for each 

\ day; ' . . \ ' 

, 30. , Students maintain V small notebook to record assignments, 
special evetEts, arid the, like, to be initialed by^^arents* 

31* A louJ'voiW'ls avoided* A conversational voice is used 
' when a<idressliijB*Students in the gymnasium* .This tejids' t6 
quieten the.^^roup* , , * ' 

32* ' When'quest^nn^rig, call on Individual students in order^to 
^^ avoid loud, choral, sifontaneous (often th6ughtless)_ 
answers* - ^ . " ' ■ 

33* ' The teaclier locates him/herself in the area to which groups 
are^talled or assigned* This is cpnciuclve to more orderly , 
behaVlor* . ^ ,^ . t ■ 

3^* For manlpulal^le activities^ young chl^ldten work-in very 
small ^oups* . 
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Some, Specific Activities Related to Time on Tagk 



1* 4 Children who complete assignments on time are given tickets 
I fpr special privileges *„ , . / * 



2f* An 'atJtivlty center provides opportunities .for children who 
^ompT^te aselgnhieni;^ early* 

3.; Parent Volunteers tomp once' a week td hear children say < • 
thelr^word lists* " . ■ * . 



"4. ■ OhUdren check out packet a of flash cards to tike home for 
- praotlTilng nuiirt)ei;_.facts^ ■ ■ , 

'5. Cdnfer, with eacH child once weekly to discuss his/her 
- 'worlc-ln detail', • *' 

6* Work not completed at school Is taken home to completed; 

7» Seating ,1s'. atranged ro^reduce students ^»elng distracted 
trom^ t\\eiv work. ' \ . 

8, Study tlm^ Is supervised by the teacher and help Is given 
as needed. , ' ' ■ ^ 

9", A cl^lld hayii^' difficulty sjtaylng op task Is surrounded by 
children who'l!lav« good wjrk habits* ^ 

10' *,Tutors, sfvtdeiit ■ teachers, atid volunteers engage Individual 
\chlldren In spending more ^tlme t>n task, 

'11, SRA klts.'and similar activity ^programs provide Independent, 
^supplementary experiences to Increase Individual reading 
skill. - . 

I2y After a reading lesson, children go to a listening! center , 
foV a reinforcement actlvl^ty and then utilize a worksheet 
on'the sa^ sVlll/concept,^. - " 

13, Individual contracts are used, enabling stud^r^ts to work 
^ ' toward their Indlvldjial objectives In any segment of time 
available to them. 

14* Ribbons; are awarded to children who demonstrate Imprrovement 
as a re^lt of at-*ome practice*- , ; - 



15* ■ A Tjooklet Is npade -for each c^lld in which s/be pastes plcj 

^tures, "cat f rom; loagazlnes at home, to 'Illustrate consonants 
*. being learned at achool* When the booklet is «t4rned, 

a staf Is given for the work- " ^ 

^ ^ ' ' ^ ' L % _^ - ■ - , : 

16*' Children are asked -to listen for sounds. on their way to 

and from -school to heighten their awareness of and response 
to sound* 

17; ^ A booklet ,of math actlvlftes for use. at Jiome Is ^Iven to 
^ chlldrea feeding 'reinforcement* Parents'are given direc- 
tions for use of the material* 

it ■ ' 

18rf . Home StVdy packets- are given to stu4^^ts on the first day 
of t^e school*week/ These -may contain handwriting sheets, 
phonics exercises, flashcdjrds^ or^puzzles; Work Is re- 
*^ turned and che(:ked on. Friday^^ 

"19* Free-play Is the reward for students who are dressed 
appropriately and on time for gym activities* 



A bell Is used to signal getting r^^dy, for a ^ew tasl^, 
chahgln^ centers, and the like.' ' ^ ^ ^ 

21. ^ Children keep a marker in their reading book^ ao they 

can* turn ^quickly to the new story. . ^ ' ' j 

22. Consumable workbook pages ar^e removed d^ily fop checking, 
.Children then always Uegin on the first page of ^ th&ir 
workbook* , ^ ' ' ' ' . 

23. Children are given a topic that will be discussed thfe ♦ 
» following day, Th^ are asked to t'±m one related , * 
' fact foi? sharing. ' - * 

* • 
24*, The music teacher incorporates activities to reinforce* 
and support Ihstructlon in other curriculunj' areasv t* "\ 
*' . ' ^ ' * ' , ' 

23» Students make 'tip their own games to reinforce ^learnings* 



26. daily master schedule ts given to students to encourage 
on-^time perfortiance. 

^27* Upon* entering. tt(e classttk>m, ^tucfents begin work on a 
niath challenge that has be^n placed on the chalfkSoard. 

2S* Appropriate reward Is , given to those student^ who demon- 
strate .responsibility f&r being prepared for learning * 
' ' 'experiences on time~have *^encil^ paper^ books, and other 

material ready for use. 

^ . : ' V ' ' * 

Some Specific Activities Related to Classroom Discipline 

The following activities/practice^ aire letter coded: 

^ '( A - Withitfness * C -^^Srobp Focus 

* B - Overlapping ^ . Mov^ent Management 

1.^ A routln^e schedule and the s^e^ basic procedures are majn-^ 
tai-nfed dally. 

'2. QuesCiOnd are/&tated before a child is called upon to 
respond, (C) ' 



3, "Buckets" containing ctayons, scissors; glue^- anjJi the 
like are placed on each table where j;hese'm:£teriais ar^e ^ 
needed, (P) ' * . 

4, Chil^dren are seated together' when the t^achfer '^'t&lta^ to 
X them as a group, thus avoiding* the necessity for .being 

- heard by children "scattered throughout "the gymnasium, 
(A) (Physical EdXicatlon Class) ' ' 

5* When introducing a new activity^ ttje proc^ure Is illus-^^t 
trated on a chart or portable chalkboard. (D) ' (Physical 
-Education Class) - - ^ - v 
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6* Students ^r|e "walked through" new activities when this 
Is helpful^ (D) ' (Physical Education Class) 

7, If a child misbehaves v^He directions are being glvfen, 
. * <the teacher stops, uses UOn^vefbal cues to Indicate, . 
disapproval, and waits a reasonable tline for the child's 
attention* (A) * " 

8/ A misbehaving child Is" told what Is expected of hlWher 
and what .will happeti If is/he does as s/he "Is asked*- 
a positive approach. <A)* 

9*^ A child Is asalgned to greet visitors to 4vold disrupting 
teacher Instruction* ■ (B) * ' 

10* Worksheets are placed where Children can begla work 
\ Immediately upon arrival* (D) 

11. When questioning, the teacher- waits for most children 
to .respond by raising their hands before calling ori a 
student. (C) , . - ^ 

12^ Chlldrein are h^lp^d to anticipate activities for the 4^7 
* * ^' In an ei^ly-iaornlng plannlnjg session* (C) 

13* A large, cardboard poster displaying the numeral ''3" 
reminds children that only three puplJ^s should be at 
the wate^ fountain at one time. (B) * - ^ 

14^ Directions are given without" pupll'^lnterruptions* 
Questions and requests, for clarification are then 
, - entertained. (D) . ' 

15. 'a visitor entering the roocfils recognized non-verballjr 
by :the teacher who then waits for an appropriate time, 
to speak wltb-twat person* (B) . * ' \ 

16/ Materials f6t the next ahtlvlty^iare distributed whll^ 

students participate In an activity not requiring teather 
. direction,^ Example: the sitiging of ^ familiar^ song* ' 
(D) (Music Class)- » " 

^ 17* students track/record their ctwn behavior patterns ^n 
■ Hi a simple checklist, using'' Ijappy^or sad, faces- ^'These ^ 
are then takea {lOme for- parent signatures* (A) 
■ \ ' ' . . ^1 

*18t tlan and give sp eel flc^ information for indepeudeiif 
. actlyltleB, to ba jpuf Sued by students who finish a&slgn- 

* raents early, , (B) ' . * 

i 19* Students are iiiotlyated and alerted by teacher state* 

ments such as "Think ab<;^t tfiis" or ''fee careful,** (C) 

^20**' Equipment is taken away ttoi^ children when they arfe mis* 
/" ' ' us^lng *t* . (A) ' ' ' ^ , ' 

.^■ . . '. ■ ..19 ' • ■ 
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' ,21. * The p;irpose or value of a phjrslcal education activity ; ' 
^ '^s^ explained to the pupils* (C) * ^ / 

. V ' ' , ' ' * . / 

' 22*: When a chll<f Is having difficulty ans\ierlng^ question 
V-'-/ orally the, teacher uses what the child says to encourage 
' ^ aijd ^ulde hlm/Ker In this effort* (A) 

23* Student teachers are prepared to conduct change-of-pace 
* ' activities^ when they need to take over due to the teacher's 
being Interrupted!* (B) 

24. The teacher moves 'to tHe misbehaving chlld'^and In some ^ 
way, perhaps nonrrverbally^ Indicates awareness of this 
behavior .wlthoat breaking the pace of the lesson. (A) 

25^ When several children need the teacher's help at the ' ^ 
same time, s/he maintains eye contact with the one 
< recelvlifig assistance while touching others to Indicate 
awareness of their presence/neeas, (A) 

26. 'the teacher avoids calling -pn pupils In an^obvlous, 
predictable pattern* (C) 

27, Af£er one pupil responds to a question, others are 
Involved by the teaCtie?j[asklng, "Do ,you ^agree?V* ' (C) 

28; To keep children alertv the samef pupil Is^often; called 

on several tiifies^ In a brief period of time* (C) ^ / 

29* When testa are being given, a meaningful assignment 
Is written on the ^o3Td bo. provide fqr those who com- 
plete the test earjy* (D) , * ^ ^ 

30. Af^er working with eacfh reading grqup, the teacher 
moves about ^In the room to monitor Individual activities 
and give assistance where heeded. (A) . 

31. The teacher makes ,i,t^a point to sit with pupils who 
misbehave In ^the lunchroom. ' Q0\ • ' 
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32, Ptjf^lls' names are used by the teacher In stories being 
tdld to teach or Illustrate ^ concept* (C) 

33* A misbehaving child Is given a lea<fershlp experience^ 
requiring hlm/h^ to be a good example* - (A) ^ ^ 

34. When it is desirable for "chlidren\ln a gfoup to focus 
ca^teful attention on the teadher, they are tol^ that 
they may be called on for, this- activity only by the 
feache^r pointing to art iTidlvlduAl^iphild, '^(C) 

35. ' ^.Game activities are used to achieve desirable behavior* 
I Example: A magic spell*^la cast on children to keep 

- them quiet for an acf Ivity-^suCh as preparation* to^ go 
home* - ip) » , 



36* Establish with children what p^ocfe^(Jur^s are to be followed 
when the teacher 1^ fhterrupte^*''/^^^Miterial^ for thia are 
tept at -hand. _ Example: desk y|aders* (B) 

■ . ■ '-/'^ ' ^> ^ ' 

37, ' Pupils often check their own i^lirK^when this can ^e a 

learning experlience/f or theiou .'^^(Chlldren enjQy )|slng^red 
penclls^for ttils purpose'*^ -fC) ^ . 

38* General rules *of behavlor*are ^et at the beginning of * the 

\ school year* The teacher's/^attltude Is a positive .one 

that Indicates' anticipation of cooperative behavior^ (A) 

■ ' ■ 

When a question Is asked-j "seyeral children are called 

' . on by name to think about the ap£roprlate response should 

the one recpgnlzed to answer need he*lp, (C) " 

■ ' f * 

Specific Activities Related to Affective Education 

1. When a student Is ^Insecure at t^e beginning of schoQl 

or^wh^ti a new student comes In, another student^ Is ^' ' 
asked to be his/her buddy, helping him/her to become 
familiar -with classroom routines and pg;pcedures* 

/ *- . ^ , ' - ■ ■ ^ 

2*" If a child Is troubled for any reason - ^problem^ at 
home, for example)," s/he Is kept especially busy with 
pleasant, meaningful actlvitlBs. ' ' ' 

3*y The teacher sits by a dif^ereril^ stadent each day at 
^ ^* lunch and engages the student In conversation. about his/ . 
her personal irtterasts* 

4* The teacher calls the home to inquire about^ children 
when they are" absent* ^ ^ , " ' \ ^ ■ 

■ 5^ When a student ^n'ites a ^ood story or poem. It is read 
' „ to the class* : ^ \ ' ' ^ . - ^ * ' - . 

6.^ The teacher comnvants wh^n s/he notices, a student with 
■ * a new hair style^ vearlng.^i^w clothing, ^or any other / 
/ ' such tMlng, ^ M 

7^ The,,teacher occasionally joins pupils in their play- y. 
ground activiti&s* ^- * , , 

8* The teacher is' careful to listen If a pupil needs to" 
. talk about losing a pet or a .similar difficult experience* 

9. The teacher occasionally shares a funny or unusual 
personal .experience with pupils* ' * ^ 

10* The teacher shows Interest in pupll^s outside activities 
^ such as soccer, Scc^ut activities, basketball, baseball^A 
and'the like* (local newspapers are a source fer suph 
information* " Clippings may be displayed in the classrpom*) 



11* On the last school day of e^ch week, ^pupils t^ke home 'V^g 
sheets" which feummaflze their behavi'pl: and- performance fbr 
that week* ' 

12* Both the acceptable and deviant behavior of characters In 
stbrles ajca discussed with pupl^^s, - 

13, The teacher attempts to greet each child personally when 

s/he arrives In the' morning* 
* ' 

14*' ,The teacher arranges for a weekly conference with each ^ 

pupil, encouraging the sharing of any ^concerns. ^ 

* * ' 

15* When a parent comes to join his/her, child "^or lunqh, two 

friends ar% selected tTo sit with them at the guest ^ table, 

* 

1^. The teacher makes .muth use of pupils* names* blrth4ay tags, 
helper tags, charts; and the like. 

17, After a child has, been absent one day or more^ the teacher 
makes It a point to w^coine hlm/h^r when s/*he re^tiirns* 
* This Is done before the^cliss so that the child feels this 
is a welcome from th&' entire group, 

* ^ 
18.1 The teacher occasionally serves hot chocolate on a snow 
iay when school begins lafe* * 

-19* /The teacher sometlmes^ servea cookies as a way of^sayl^v. * 
/"thank you" fpr goad wotk'-d'r behavior* ^ ' .,>^ 

20* ' Occaslonaliy^aC' child is allowed to give a performance ofj - 
something learned elsewhere (plsy piano or other Instrument, 
dance) * * * - -^^ ^ ^ 

21> Student^ Interests ajce accommodated by some ^*ttent.lon to 
^ liv^s oJ currently popular musicians* • ^ ■ 

22* rWhen feasible^ the p|iysl<::al education teacher administers 
■ fl^st aid ratheir than sending .a' child to clinic* 

|3* , When a pupil Is hospitalized, the teachen visits him/her. . 

24* The^teacher Is careful to respond enthusiastically to 

chlldi;en In t)ut-of^schQol sltuatlons^for example, a't t)je 
^ \ grocer)^ 'store* ' ^ ' . - ' , \^ 

25* * When, there ^ appropriate opportunity, students get to meet/ 
\ know-other m^iikers of the teacher's family* ^ \ ^ 

26* Children's successes are posteji; ^ Example: ^ can tie my 
i -.ahoes*" ^ 

27* A -'^star of the'we^fek," (a pupil) 'is featured on a bulletin 
board'* Pictures, hobbles, ar^t work> and other Items im- 
' portant to the child may be displayed. 
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28.^ Suitable game activities are used In brief segments of 
time after work Is finished. 

29^ Students are Welcomed with a bulletin bo^rdt Example;^ 
records ^re made, f rom^ ^rt ^aper, students* names printed 
on them to be displayed on (jhe bulletin board. 

30* Opportunity Is provided for students to record, on tape^ 

Informatloa ab^ut .themselves, a^d the tape Is played ba&k^ 
for the class, , ■ . 

. ^ 

31« A bulletin board about 6nb child features a-book In w^lch 
his/her classmates may wrlt^ po^^tlve-st^t^ents only about 
that child. (THIS child Is designated as the special child 
of the week* 3 ' * ' . - . ■ • ■ ' 

32* Each group of .five chlldrenr draws a tomposlfee picture of 
a^ Indlvl^^l using the beat features of ^each member of 
Its group to compose the picture. 

33*. The teacher' makes a conscious effort to be him/herself, 
/ ■ to be genuine. . * 

34. The teacher Is alert (to' opportunl^ties for encouraging 
pupils to help one anoXljer with problems*, ' ^ * 

35. Thrpugh total acceptance of each students the teacher 
attempts to establish a. climate of mutual respect* 
Feelings of individual .worth are enhanced by a touchy a ^ 
compliment, \ personal conversation..^ ^ ■ \ 

36t. One^ cbl^ draws ^ the name of another child from a box* S/he 
^then s$ys something complimentary about the chlld*^ ]^ ^ 

37. the teacher makes an effort to mention In conversation^ 
^Ith pupils common Interests, mutual friends,** relatives, 
'hobbles, and- so on* . . ^ ■ * . ^ 

^ ^ ' . ^ ■ . \ ■ ^ . ■ ^ 

/^8* C^Ee ts^Cakeh.to display pi^itures and 'Slmllar..matef lals ^ ^ 
C ^ at pupils* eye lev^l. J . - 

39., When ^Che librarian observes good behavl9r'on the part 
V of an often troublesome f^hlld^ s/h^ immediately gives 

y him/her a certificate of good behavior to take back to ^ 
* the classroom* . ^ . 



Reflections I 

" ■ * ;■ ' , : ' ' V 

^ ks a result, of^. the work with the Murfreesboifo City School teachers 

we learned some features necessary for successful dissemination pXans. 

* f * 

One fcfstulte is necessity of a person i^ose role it is to study 
resesrch bindings. Interpret those findings for cl^fssroom teachers. 



demonstrate chem^^in classrooms, ^nd analyze with teachers the ""results 
^of their efforts to Improve Instruction* 

those who find themselves In. such roles (teacher educators, super- 
visors, principals, for example)' must possess certain skills to be 
successful* Firsts they ^u'$t be^ interested in and Iciyow about research 
efforts that focus'on^ classroom*t^achlng. Although they do not have 

to possess the skills n€k:esssry to do research, they must value the 

\. 

work of t(ie researcher and educational research In general* Too, those 

who fill this role must understand and be familiar with the world of ' 

tbe classroom teacher. Researchers are often lacking in repent" K^12' 

teaching experience, and this causes a lac^ o^ credibility with class- 

^ room teachers. A persom who 'is knowledgeable of research, yet has { 

■ close association with classroom tea^chiers, can bri<fge this credibility 

' * 

gap^ Finally, this role requires a p^r$on who has effective Inter- 

personal and communication skills. Teaching is a very personal behavior 

A person who works with teachers 1^ attempting to^^ring about improved 

teaching pust be sensitive, apathetic , and possess the skills necessary 

to create a climate o;f trust -and ettthusiaBm* 

The ^ec<vid important' feature is a. conceptual fr^amework for collabo- 

ration witfh teachers* .^e*term "consutner-valtdalfed research'* reflects 
* . »■ " . * 

the Idea that teachers ^hotild. and can play an important part iti devel- ^ 

V ' - * ' ' ■ " 

oping and testing ideas for instructional improvement* 

This consumer-validatlonprocess creates a body of research 

.findings that teachers might more readily try to incorporate in their 

* ■■ ' . ' 

classrooms because other .teachers foun4*th^m helpful* In addition, * ; 
(he process of Implementing^ ahd 'testing research findings in class- -.^ 
rooms* generates new '^u^st ions .for researchers to investigate* 
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If the ultimate goal of research 911 teaching is the imprdveinent 
of instruction in schools, then thought needs to i>e given to findinjg' 
new and better ways of br'idging the gap, between research and classroom* 
practice, * This in Itself should be an important focus of research. 
The use 6f research findings on teaching by various role groups such as 
principals, suptajivisors, and teachfer educatiars should be investigated-i 
Also, studies focusing, on the effectsybf various modes of research^ 
dlsseminatSton such as distributio&/5f printed material, professional 

J ' 

mattings, inservice programs, teacher center activities, and t^ach^r 
^education programs are needed. * ^ * 

Obviously, there are some things that researchers can do best, 
and there'^are' things tliat teachers are uniquely equipped to do. The 
program described in this paper created a partnership that was* practical', 
professionally healthy,^ and realistic. Perh^s the Murfreesboro 
program and its consumer-validation approach can serve as a conceptual * 
model for the ^devellopment of new and better ways to help teachers 
make use of research findings. ^ ^ 



